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The fourth volume contains 175 excellent plates representing finds of every description. 
A considerable number are in color, the workmanship here being of the same high standard 
as all else about the book. 

The final "volume" is in reality a portfolio of maps, most adequately arranged for con- 
venience of reference. In addition to one general map and an index map (the latter a most 
useful feature), both on a scale of 1 : 3,000,000, there are ninety-four others on a scale of 
1 : 253,440, or 1 inch = 4 miles; many of these are of no little importance geographically. 

A most praiseworthy feature is the list of titles on the region under consideration, together 
with the abbreviations under which they are cited (pp. xxv-xxviii). No less to be com- 
mended are the detailed descriptions of finds, inserted in the text as additional sections 
appended to the chapters with which they have to do; in this way the text is relieved of 
much detail that would render it distinctly less readable, while at the same time this de- 
scriptive material is placed just where it is most convenient for reference. Finally, there is a 
most excellent index. 

Among the many things for which "Serindia" deserves particular approbation is the care 
taken in the transcriptions of Chinese names. Sir Thomas Wade's system, as exemplified in 
Gile's Dictionary, is that employed; and, while most students will probably agree that it is 
far from being an ideal one, it is at least the one best known and most generally used and 
therefore to that extent the standard, so far as writers in English are concerned. The way in 
which the transcriptions are accompanied by the corresponding Chinese characters is also 
deserving of notice and, in so far as possible, of emulation. 

It would be difficult to point out any particular in which "Serindia" falls short of being 
all that a report of this kind should be. Sir Auf el presents the results of his labors in straight- 
forward, succinct fashion, without weaving any theories or engaging in polemics of any 
sort. He has, furthermore, the happy gift, whether he is writing a personal narrative 
or compiling a formal scientific report, of knowing how to be vivid and interesting as well 
as painstaking and accurate. 

C. W. Bishop 

Ancient Cultural Relations Between China and Iran 

IBerthold Laufer. Sino-Iranica: Chinese Contributions to the History of Civilization in 
Ancient Iran, with Special Reference to the History of Cultivated Plants and Products, 
iv and pp. 185-630; indexes. Field Museum of Nat. Hist. Publ. 201 (Anthropol. Ser., 
Vol. IS, No. 3). Chicago, 1919. 

As we all know, the success achieved by Dr. Laufer in the past two decades and more in 
throwing light upon Far Eastern culture development has placed him in the foremost rank 
among students in that field. His recent work, "Sino-Iranica," fully maintains the high 
standard of scholarship which he has set for himself, and for others as well, along those 

lines. . . 

The object of the book, the author tells us (p. 207), is "to present ... a synthetic and 
comprehensive picture of a great and unique plant-migration in the sense of a cultural 
movement, and simultaneously ... to determine the Iranian stratum in the structure of 
Chinese civilization." In the pursuance of this aim no less than one hundred and thirty-five 
subjects are treated of. These are concerned mainly, as the subtitle informs us, with the 
diffusion of various cultivated plants. Such things, however, as Persian textiles and Iranian 
minerals, metals, and precious stones are also discussed; while a section is devoted to the 
titles employed by the Sassanian Government, and another to the cultural debt owed by the 
Persians to China. . . 

In connection with his plant studies Dr. Laufer lays special emphasis upon the historical 
fact, so often ignored by later writers both native and foreign, that the great Chinese 
traveler, Chang K'ien, who first established a direct and conscious contact between his own 
land and western Asia, brought back with him two new plants and only two, viz., alfalfa 
and the vine (p. 190 and passim). The point is further made (pp. 220 ff.) that there can 
have been but one center for the origin of grape growing and that viticulture and wine 
making and the use of alfalfa as well were found by the Chinese among Aryan-speaking peo- 
ples and not at all among the Turks. 

Another interesting and significant fact pointed out (p. 293) is that one of the fundamental 
differences between the Chinese and the Mediterranean civilizations was the use of hemp by 
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the former and of flax by the latter as the material for clothing. As Dr. Laufer says (p. 294), 
their failure to acquire flax in ancient times "is a clear index of the fact that the Chinese 
never were in direct contact with the Mediterranean culture-area, and that even such 
cultivated plants of this area as reached them were not transmitted from there directly, but 
solely through the medium of Iranians." 

It is a trifle puzzling at first glance to see why the section on rice (pp. 372-373) should 
have been included, since it is unlikely that either of the two regions in question, China or 
Iran, received that food plant from the other. Nevertheless rice appears to have pene- 
trated to Central Asian regions extremely early. The Chinese authorities cited on this 
point in "Sino-Iranica" carry us back to the second century B. C, while if the statement in 
the "Mull T'ien-tsu Chuen," or "Journeys of the Emperor Muh," can be believed, that 
ruler found a fine quality of rice growing in the west, apparently in the Tarim or Turfan 
regions, as far back as the tenth century B. C. Hence it seems not impossible that at least 
the easternmost of the Iranian- speaking peoples got their rice culture, some time during 
the prehistoric period, from the valley of the Hwang Ho instead of from that of the Indus 
or of the Euphrates. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Laufer now admits (p. 569) "some degree of probability 
in the old theory that the name 'China' should be traceable to that of the dynasty Ts'in." 
Those who have hitherto combated this hypothesis have done so mainly because they 
failed fully to grasp the importance of the r&le played by the principality of Ts'in (or 
Ch'in according to the more general pronunciation) long before her conquest of the rest 
of China late in the third century B.C. To say that "China" cannot be derived from 
"Ch'in" merely because the former name seems to have appeared in western lands in one 
form or another before the prince of Ch'in became emperor of China is wholly to overlook 
two cardinal facts: firstly, that from the eighth century B.C. onward Ch'in was in full 
control of the Central Asian gateway from China to the West ; and secondly, that in the 
fourth century B.C. she also secured command of the Yunnan-India route by her con- 
quest of eastern Szechwan and the upper Han valley. Thus it was wholly through Ch'in 
in those days, before the commencement of overseas intercourse between China and the 
West, that any knowledge of what we now call China proper could possibly reach the 
latter. Furthermore, in the fourth and third centuries B.C. Ch'in was one of the largest, 
most powerful, and best organized states not merely of eastern Asia but of the whole 
world. Hence it is not remarkable that the peoples of India, Persia, and lands farther to 
the west should have extended her name to the regions lying beyond her, whose products 
they received only through her and which she did actually in the latter half of the third 
century B.C. incorporate within her dominions. 

Dr. Laufer rightly emphasizes (p. 186) the importance of the application of the laws 
of ancient Chinese phonology to the elucidation of Iranian tribal and place names and 
points out (p. 187) that the ancient Chinese scholars had developed "a rational method 
and a fixed system in reproducing words of foreign languages." 

Undoubtedly well founded is the criticism of the prevalent system of transliterating 
Chinese words. Dr. Laufer might have said even more than he does in this regard; not 
only is it "clumsy and antiquated," but it is arbitrary and in many respects hopelessly 
incomprehensible to the lay reader without special instruction. Unfortunately it is too 
generally and firmly entrenched and represents too many vested interests to render likely 
its speedy replacement even by a system so consistent, so transparently simple, and so 
accurately phonetic, as that suggested on page 188. What is needed and what will be 
required before any real advance in this direction can be hoped for is a general and explicit 
agreement upon an improved system among students the world over. No man, even 
one of the standing in this field enjoyed by Dr. Laufer, can hope to do much singlehanded 
toward this end. 

The primary usefulness of "Sino-Iranica" lies undoubtedly in the vast fund of infor- 
mation with which it provides us regarding a great variety of definite and specific Oriental 
culture objects and products. From this point of view it can scarcely be praised too 
highly. Yet it also performs another service, no less important because it is of a more 
general and less immediately striking kind. Most of us were taught at school that the 
Persian Empire was a vast, tyrannical, barbarian, "Asiatic" power whose function in 
the development of civilization was, like that of the Mongols or the Turks, destructive 
merely. Dr. Laufer, in this as in others of his writings, does much toward enabling us 
to correct such a view and to realize that in point of fact Persia in the days both of the 
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Achaemenides and of the Sassanians was a center of the world's very highest civilization, 
playing in the cultural development of all the lands about her a part whose importance 
we are only just beginning to understand. 



C. W. Bishop 



Political and Social Impressions of the Far East 



J. O. P. Bland. China, Japan, and Korea, x and 327 pp. ; ills., index. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1921. $5.00. 9x6 inches. 

Mr. Bland's former residence and practical experience in the Far East and his wide 
official acquaintance entitle him to serious hearing. His book is divided into two parts, 
the first being a political survey and the second a series of chapters entitled "Studies and 
Impressions." The political and social life of the people of the Far East is in many re- 
spects closely interwoven with the physical circumstances of the region, a point of view 
which was developed in a scholarly and convincing manner in the January number of 
the Geographical Review ("The Geographical Factor in the Development of Chinese Civi- 
lization," by Carl Whiting Bishop, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 12, 1922, pp. 19-41). We find ample 
evidence of this throughout Mr. Bland's book, particularly in the portions that deal with 
the density of population and the fine shades of adjustment which may be observed as 
the population, particularly of China and Japan, steadily increases, making the food 
supply a more intense question and bringing into play modern political and social forces of 
deep importance. 

The second half of Mr. Bland's book is most delightfully written. He is never a dull 
writer, but in the later chapters the style rises to a very high level of literary perfection 
without at any time losing the quality of restraint that bespeaks judgment and integrity. 
In the field of political geography there are few contributions but rather the reaffirmation 
of points of view and of facts made familiar through western writings on oriental policies 
and practices during the past ten years. 

One marked effect of the overcrowding of China, in the view of Mr. Bland, is the wide- 
spread desire to better living conditions; and this desire has steadily molded the character 
of the Chinese people through many centuries. Thus there is perpetual striving to raise 
one's self above the common level. Men of ambition seek power in order that they may 
gather to themselves forces and revenues that free them from the bondage of the soil or 
the shop and give them a standing comparable to that of the foreigner in the treaty ports. 
In Young China the author finds no saving grace, believing that the teachings of liber- 
alism among the pupils of missionaries and colleges founded by foreign associations are 
quite superficial and that the blundering of the Tuchuns and the divisions of the past 
decade represent a constant force in Chinese life. To him there seems no way to escape 
but through a powerful government — if necessary a restoration of the Manchu Dynasty — 
and the holding of the great mass of the people and the local governors in a strong grasp. 
He believes that to let democracy come in is to open the door to disintegrating influences 
and bribery in a more extreme form than it has existed in China during the whole period 
of foreign domination. 

The case of the crowded population in the homeland of Japan is argued skillfully and 
carefully, and an important and necessary distinction is drawn between two forms of 
expansion by Japan, one form being an actual movement of population overseas as a 
result of the crowding at home, and the other a kind of economic penetration which is 
equally efficient in relieving pressure because the flow of capital into a new region may 
control the labor of the region and its output of raw materials, thus fostering industry at 
home and providing additional support or better support for the crowding millions. 

One is tempted to say of Mr. Bland's conclusions that he is too ruthless a logician. It 
can be almost demonstrated that every new cause is a failure — until it has achieved a 
state of pronounced success! A thousand visible and invisible forces fight a new idea. 
Moreover, the followers of the new (as well as the old) always include a large number of 
foolish persons and "optimists de metier," as Mr. Bland happily phrases it. We must re- 
cognize, however, that this is a changing world and that the force of new ideas cannot 
be measured in terms of old customs and characteristics. Finally, it may be said with 
assurance that it is not the masses of the people, to whom Mr. Bland refers political and 
social doctrines at every turn, that have ever controlled the fate of revolutionary changes. 
The mass of the people is inert, neutral, and lacking in initiative. In all lands and times 



